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the defence of the status quo by a great and rich empire, however
disinterested it may be, will never be accepted as such by the
rest of the world. It is a policy, therefore, in which nations
will not co-operate on moral grounds, although they may be
persuaded to co-operate for other reasons.

Our failure to understand this was at least a principal cause
of the catastrophe which was to ensue. The test of foreign
policy is the degree to which you persuade and induce other
nations along the path which you desire to follow. In so far as
it is to the good of mankind to follow that path, in so far will
your policy be wise, but other nations will not accept it because
it is wise. By force or by gifts they have to be persuaded that
it is to their own best interests to fall in line with it.

This was not the technique followed by Mr. Ramsay
Macdonald and Mr. Baldwin.

There are still supporters for their ideals, if not for their
policy; these men argue that the catastrophe which to-day
engulfs the world is a proof that the League was, in fact, the
only hope for mankind. Had we ourselves, they say, believed
in the League sufficiently strongly to fight for it, the rest of the
world would have followed us, the League would have been
saved, and the Second World War would have been prevented.
There is no evidence for this at all. The universal reluctance
to fight for the League was not due to cynicism or laziness, but
was the expression of a doubt almost universally felt as to the
League's effectiveness as an instrument for reordering the
world. It is very difficult indeed to say that this doubt was
unreasonable. By the time of Mr. Eden's appointment as
Minister for League of Nations Affairs, the active supporters of
the League were the beneficiaries of the post-war treaties and
the Russian Soviet State, which had been admitted to the
League as a makeweight for the loss of Germany. To neutral
eyes the League was not the heaven-sent architect of a brave
new world but the headquarters of a dubious coalition of rich
empires for the defence of their possessions against the 'dis-
satisfied powers/ as Germany, Italy, and Japan were beginning
to be called. Active support of the League seemed to neutrals
more likely to engulf them in world war than to preserve peace.
Even France, although she clung to the League as a diplomatic